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The Problem of Book-Production in India 


P. K. Banerjea, 
Senior Assistant Librarian in-Charge, 
Agra University Central Library, Agra. 


In an article published in “INDIAN LIBRARIAN” of 1957 Vol. 12, 
No. 3 under the heading “BOOK FAMINE OF INDIA”, I had discussed 
the problem of paucity of books in our languages and had suggested certain 
remedies to improve the situation. Since the publication of this paper, the 
writer has received many enquiries from individuals and institutions and 
many interesting points have been raised in this context. It has been felt 
that as the discussion in that paper was not very exhaustive and in many 
places only an indication of the problem had been given, it would be worth 
while if the question be discussed in a greater detail and the facts are 
presented in a wider perspective. 








After independence, the problem that has been most intricate and 
the solution to which has not yet been found out despite the fact that the 


AAS best brains of the country have been thinking over it, is the language 
; problem of India or to be more precise whether English language should 

Sz remain the ‘lingua franca’ of India or it should be abolished sooner or later 
% and be replaced by Hindi. Opinions in this matter are sharply divided and 
y% as some of the most eminent persons of the Country have ranged themselves 
% on different sides and have been issuing conflicting statements, a most 
R bewildering situation has arisen and it has most unfortunately generated 
yf much heat and excitement in the land. 
; It is perfectly true that it is injurious to the national prestige of a 
v self-respecting country to adopt a foreign language as the official language 
R and to give it a place of predominance over other languages which have 
XY sprung from the soil. It is absolutely essential that the mother-tongue 
% should bring about the cultural and intellectual unity of the race at different 

= levels but it is equally true that as we have accepted the dominance of the 
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English language for a long time and if we try to dislodge it suddenly, we 
would be harming ourselves. 


It is wrong to think that the persons who advocate the retention of 
English, do so just because they are enamoured with it or because they are 
habituated to its use. The Indian languages do not possess enough books 
in every subject and as it is imperetive that with the abolition of the English 
language, the bovks written in English would not be read, for the simple 
reason that the language would not be understood, the resultant loss will be 
incalculable. 


If the void cannot be filled up by books in our languages, it is 
reasonable to think that we would have to go back to the age when there were 
no books. It is a common knowledge that the number of books published 
in India is rather too small. Of these, the largest percentage consist of the 
novels, stories, poetry and text-books. There is a great dearth of those 
books that would help us to build up our nation and assist us to earn a living. 
The two volumes published by the Director General of the A.I.R. and the 
Akademy of Literature regarding the Indian literatures reveal, that our 
languages without any single exception, have a preponderence of the ‘‘Works 
of Imagination”. Our needs for Scientific, Technological, Historical, 
Geographical and reference books have hitherto been met by volumes written 
in English and the most important and authoritative books on Indian History 
and Culture, religion, philosophy and other subjects are also in English. It 
is also equally true that even to-day, in order to acquaint ourselves with the 
culture of other regions, we have to be dependent on English. 


Our libraries are being stocked by English Books but they are not 
being used and with the abolition of English, nobody will ever borrow them. 
The students of Medicine, Engineering and different branches of Science are 
facing very great difficulty in this respect and if we cannot provide them 
with immediate relief in the mitter, the national progress will most certainly 
be retarted. Our dependence on English had kept these problems at bay 
for a long time but if we do not take up that responsibility and do not rise 
up to the occasion, it is useless to talk about the abolition of English, which 
can be done only after a thorough preparation. There has been a great deal 
of discussion regarding the language problem but the fundamental question 
that is very intimately connected with the change over, has not been given 
due attention to. We are not quite alivé to the intricacies of book—production 
in Indian languages nor enough seriousness has been attached to the great 
preparation that is necessary to this end. It is not right to think of this 
problem as English VS Hindi alone. All the principal languages of India 
are connected with this problem and all of them have to be developed simul- 
taneously in order to keep pace with the rest of the world. We have got to 
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enrich our national languages. All the aspects of our life and all the branches 
of knowledge should find expression and proper representation in them. 
To this end we must have sufficient number of books to build up our intel- 
lectual and pract'cal life, without which it is futile to hope that our national 
well-being will be on firm footing. 


The question that presents itself then, as to how many books would 
be required to bring our languages upto the standard of English or other 
European languages. Various persons have calculated from different angles 
and the figure varies. The most reasonable number has been given by 
Dr. C. P. Ramaswami Iyer who thinks that to start with, the Iadian 
languages should have at Izast 49-50 lakhs of Volumes covering. the entire 
range of human enquiry. In other words, each Indian language should be 
capable of publishing at least two or three lakhs of volumes annually with- 
out which it is useless to dream of self-sufficiency. As against this actual 
need, we find that we are producing only about 18000 vols. annually which 
is distributed in the following manner. In Hindi we have the largest number 
of books published and it is about 5000 vols.; in Bengali about 2500, in 
Assamese 159, Sanskrit, Oria, Punjabi and Urdu have 300-500: Guzrati, 
Marathi, Tamil, Telgu etc. produce between 1000-1500. A fair percentage 
of this number consist of books which are of very flimsy nature and cannot 
be termed as books at all. Thus we see that our present capacity of book 
production is very limited and unless it is speeded up considerably it would 
not be possible for us to catch up with the pace of other parts of the world 
and our progress as a nation would be hampered to a great extent. 


Another characteristic of our publications is to be noted down. 
Because of the limited sale only a few copies are printed and these become 
‘rare’ soon after. The result is that it is difficult to build up a library with 
fine sets of books. In America on an average about 12000 books are published 
but there at any time or in any year about 120,000 volumes are always ‘in 
print’. In England too, about the same number of volumes are always 
availab‘s for sale. Besides these numbers of current books, in England and 
America there are millions of volumes which though not readily available in 
the market; can be consulted in the Libraries which are much more well 
organised than they are in our country. In comparison to this figure in our 
country about 5000 books in Hindi and about the same number in other 
languages combined remain ‘in print’ and as there has been no effort to 
collect books for the last hundred years systematically, it would be necessary 
for us to reprint many old books so that our link with the past be not 
broken. At the same time efforts should also be made to build up at least 
one central library in each state, which should preserve copies of the works 
published in the state conceraed and also to build up a really representative 
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national Institution on the model of the British Museum and the Library 
of Congress, 


The annual capacity of our publication industry being only 18000 
volumes, it would take us about 275 years to publish 50 lakhs of books and 
if there is no systematic planning and the publishers are allowed to bring 
about books according to their own sweet will, it would be seen that even 
after 275 years, our various literatures would have only a collection of short 
stories, novels and poems and the paucity of nation building books would 
continue all the same. 


The probable expenditure involved in the production of 50 lakhs 
of titles of which at least 1000 copies will have to be printed, will amount 
to about 1000 crores @ 2/- per volume and this is by no means an unbelive- 
able figure for the distribution of books would be only one book for seventy- 
three persons and if after ten or fifteen years, we cannot supply even one 
book for 73 persons, we cannot expect to build up our national literature 
and through it our nation. 


This great national task requires a very thoughtful planning and 
only when this work progresses to some appreciable extent, we can think of 
abolishing English. 


The following subjects will have to bz considered for the develop 
ment of our national literature. 


1. The present state of the publication industry and how to develop it and 
to investigate into the amount of money invested in the trade aad in what 
Ways we can enhance the rate of this investment. 


2. Steps should be taken to improve the techniques of Indian printing and 
many more printing presses will have to be established so tnat the volume 
ot book production might be speeded up. 


3. Many new authors will be needed and persons with real ‘gift’ who have 
to be searched out and they should be provided with the tasks befitting 
their abilities. 

4. The compilation of the technical terms in Hindi should be done by real 
experts who would not merely translate the English or the Latin terms in 
imperfect language, but should be capable of giving us simple and intelligent 
equivalents in Indian languages which should be properly expressive and be 
suitable to be used with ease. This is very essential as without this, the 
persons entrusted with the task of writing books would find their task 
doubly difficult. 


5. The most difficult problem would, however, be the determination of the 
priorities. The types of books that are to be published first should have to 
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be determined in advance and then only the actual publication work would 
commence. In the first phase of the plan, provision for the publication of 
at least 500,000 vols., will have to be made. At the present rate of produc- 
tion, this will take about 29 years. This period will have to be reduced to 
five years and if this is done, we would be able to provide only one volume 
per 730 persons. 


It is very easy to foresee the result if this is not done, for unless 
the plan is comprehensive and the period of their production is not five 
years, we can reasonably expect a falling off of the standard of attainment of 
our students. An analysis of the present Situation will clarify the position. 
A Student at present can get instruction upto the graduate level in Hindi 
though books in that language are not always available, but when he reaches 
the post-graduate level, he is faced with a difficult situation for the books of 
his use are all in English language and as his knowledge of that language is 
extremely poor, he cannot grasp the subject matter even partially. The 
short-sighted policy of lowering the standard of learning English has led to 
the evil result that the foundation has remained unsteady and the students 
do not develop the habit and eagerness of studying books written in English 
language. The aim of study and scholarship being the broadening of the 
outlook, the students are deprived of this great change and the development 
of the personality is hampered to that extent and unless he is rescued from 
the dual influence of the English language and the mother tongue, it is 
futile to expect that the nativnal regeneration which is being aimed at would 
ever come about. The aim of the planning of our national literature should 
primarily be directed to the publication of original books on all subjects in 
our national language and to free the country from the dual influence of 
English and Hindi. At the same time it is very important to remember 
that it would not be enougk: to give all possible encouragement to one langu- 
age only. Efforts should be made to give every assistance to other regional 
languages also, so that an all round development may ensue. 


It is a matter of great regret that though we have attained freedom 
for more than a decade now, our volume of book-production has not appreci- 
ably increased and the only event of note in our literary movement is the 
foundation of the Sahitya Akademy too, has not offered a comprehensive 
plan for the development of the national literature. The only organisation 
that can supply the country with such a plan is the National Book Trust 
which would be charged with the responsibilities of publishing books which 
would be useful for practical purposes. The publication of books relating 
to pure literature, fine arts, music and drama can be taken up by the Sahitya 
Akademy and Lalit Kala Akademy respectively. Private firms are anxious 
to publish novels, short stories collections and other imaginative types of 
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literature but they have almost no desire to bring out books which have 
educative value and which have practical bias for they have doubts about 
the commercial possibilities of their venture and to overcome these it is 
necessary that a central organisation should shoulder the task primarily and 
non-official co-operation may be enlisted for the proper execution of the 
plan at a later stage. There are many stumbling blocks to the attainment 
of success for this plan and the most important is the pauc'ty of experienced 
and specialists in different branches. It is possible that enough writers 
would not be available in all the languages, for aso -nd basic knowledge of 
the subject handled and the literary gift to express it in clear and concise 
language would be a pre-requisite and there may not be enough men avail- 
able combining the two qualities. To overcome this basic hurdle, it would 
be necessary to get the ‘reference-books’ and other specialized books written 
by the experts of different regions in English first and then to render them 
in different regional languages. It this method is adopted it is reasonoble 
to expect that the cost of production would be less and the standard in all 
the languages would remain more or less uniform. 


We have just given a hint of the vase problem that stares at us and 
have also indicated very briefly the equally vast possibilies and if the situa 
tlon is handled with earnestness and with the keenness that it deserves, the 
future of the plan for the development of our languages would be bright and 
the basis of their appeal would be much wider and greater than it is to-day. 
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Introducing the author of ‘India: The Inside Story Past, Present and 
Future’, (See Page !26) 


Dr, Frank C, Chookolingo born in Port of Spain, Trinidad, attended 
Queen’s Royal College there, the University of Southern California and the 
University of London. He served as a customs officer in Port of Spain 
and later as a marketing officer and civilian employee of the U.S. Army in 
British Guiana, and as a high school principal in Port of Spain. 


Dr. Chookolingo came to India in 1952 and spent more than three yeads. 
At present he is an instructor in social sciences and philosphy at 
Los Angeles City College as well as in Ventura College. 
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The author (centre) with Dean Robert Leigh (extreme left) 
and other members of the Faculty of the School of Library 


Seevice, Columbia University, New York, N.Y, 
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Rendering of Indic names in 
Catalogue entries 


Benoyendra Sengupta, 
Assistant Librarian, National Library, Calcutta. 


Introduction 


A Background Study 


Before we formulate rules for rendering Indian names in Catalogue 
entries we should make a study of the evolution of names in all communities 
and cultural groups in the different regions of India. Broadly speaking, 
Indian names can be categorised as Hindu and non-Hindu names (including 
Muslim names). Indian Christians and others who have adopted purely 
western names do not come under the purview of our discussion, because 
the rendering of such names will be governed by the rules of entry applied 
to western names. 


At the outset we must remember that author’s names rarely consist 
of a single word. For this reason it is necessary to consider “the selection” 
as well as the “‘relative succession” of the parts or the elements in the name 
for the purpose of the main entry or filing word in a Catalogue. In case of 
western authors the only general rule that may be given for the selection of 
the parts of the name is that the most commonly used one should form the 
first filing word. This is generally the family name, which should, naturally 
precede the forenames. Indian names, however, cannot be handled so easily. 
Of course, in the case of western authors also there are instances which 
sometimes baffle the Cataloguer. The period, the language, the region and 
the position of the author determine variations, 


Let us take the case of Hindu names first. 


Hindu Names 


Proper or personal names. In the earliest period of Indian 
history surnames were generally unknown, for the caste system was not 
formed, hereditary professions did not crystallise and landownership was 
not the practice. Hindus were known and identified by their personal or 
proper names. Such proper names were derived from various sources. In 
studying Sanskrit nomenclature we find that almost every word was used to 
designate human beings. Méetaphorical words indicating mental qualities, 
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habits of body or outward personal pecularities were also used. In the 
selection of words for Hindu proper names the following factors played an 
important part —(1) The religious aspirations of the parents; (2) Natural 
affection; (3) Developed peculiarities; (4) Special superstitions; (5) Special 
customs. 


_ Religious names, i.e, names having a direct reference to religious 
terminology, form a very large portion of Hindu proper names. Children 
are named after one of the Hindu gods or mythological heroes and heroines; 
e.g. Ramprasad, (or, Ram Parshad); Devaki Nandan, Gopi Chand,Muralidhar 
(or, Murli Dhar), Bansi Lal, Bansibadan, Krishnachandra, Rammohan, etc. 
Very often the religious personal names for them are a curious compound of 
the name of a female deity or mythological personage with another compo- 
nent word, e.g. Kalikinkar (servant of Kali), Sitapati (husband of Sita, 1é 
Ramchandra), Sometimes the names of male and female deities are com- 
pounded to form the personal name of a Hindu, e.g. Lakshmi Narayan (°F, 
Lachhmi Narayan), Radha Krishna (or, Radha Kissen) Sita Ram, Gauri 
Shankar, etc. It is curious to note that in such cases when the second part 
is treated as a complement the feminine remains alone as the man’s name. 


Pet names or names of affection are also common, e.g. Bacchu 
(boy), Sundar Lal (handsome), Nayantara (the pupil of the eye). 


Opprobious names are sometimes found among Indian names and 
such names take their rise in certain interesting customs and in the supersti - 
tion that by giving a child a disgusting name it will be saved from evil 
influence e.g. Dukhi (unhappy), Tinkaudi (3 cowries), Becharam, Khanda 
(flat-nosed), Gobar (cow-dung). . 


In the derivation of Hindu names in many cases mental qualities, 
habits or developed personal peculiarities are direectly indicated by 
proper names; as, Sital Ram (inoffensive), Chhajja (longbeard), Lula 
(maimed), 


The names of the Vedic and Puranic deities and heroes given to 
Hindus in the earliest times were in their Sanskrit form, e.g. Agni, Atri, 
Daksha, Sugriva, Prahlada, Mitra, Vaisvanara, Dhananjaya, etc. Some of 
these names are still extant. But coming to historical times we find that the 
names underwent transformation. They are not always pure Sanskrit words 
though mostly they do not differ from those of 500 years ago either in form 
or derivation. Hindi, Prakrit and corrupted forms or dialectical variants, 
and even words of Persian and Arabic origin have crept into Indian personal 
names ; 
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Arabic words : 


Fatteh Singh—(fatteh: victory), Hukum Chand—(hukm: authority), 
Jawahir, or, Javahir pb. of Jauhar (jewel). 


Persian words : 


Bahadur Singh (Bahadur: brave). Gulab Singh (Gulab : rose). 
Mahtab (Makhtab : moon). 


In fact, the proper names offer a dewildering variety and though in 
many cases a word is derived from one common root it underwent so many 
dialectical variations that each variant has eventually become a distinct word 
or name. It will, therefore, be wrong to convert one variant into the pure 
form or Sanskritised form, e.g. Vrajabhusana (Sanskrit form) and Brijbhikhen 
(dialectical form of the former). These two cannot be standardised into one 
form ‘Vrajabhusana’ without creating confusion and loss of identity of the 
person named accordingly. They should be taken as separate, distinct 
names, 


Surnames: Though surnames did not come into vogue in the 
earliest period of Indian history they sprang up gradually either by the 
disintegration of compound proper or personal names (vide infra) or, by the use 
of an attached complementary word. It is remarkable that long before the 
contact with western civilization Hindu surnames had existed in India. In 
fact, such surnames were recognised by the later Moghul rulers and we find 
alist in “The chronicles of families.” Hindu surnames are largely drawn 
from religion, caste, sect, tribal name and very frequently carry a functional 
sense, 


Speaking of India as a whole we may, however, remark that though 
in certain regions suraames were more or less in common use, the family 
name or surname (usually the last component part) did not come into regular 
practice before the middle of the nineteenth century. A system of surnames 
specially among the middle and upper classes has evolved in India under 
western influence. Til! now the system of family name has not universally 
come into vogue in India specially in Southern India. Even where the 

family name has been adopted it does not always have the same function 
and significance as in western names. Besides, the relative succession of 
each component part in the name has not the same function and significance 
in all parts of India. The word or words attached to an Indian name may 
indicate ancestry, caste, class, occupation, official rank, title, academic dis- 
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tinction, place of residence or some such attribute. Honorific epithets or 
titles are often inserted before or after Hindu names. The attached word 
may also indicate holy order. In such circumstances it is-often difficult to 
find out the pure name (i.e. the most substantive part of the name). 


Modern Hindus in the north and the east of India generally bear a 
personal name and a family name or surname on the English model. But in 
the west and south of India names are rather more complicated. 


Bengali names: In discussing the evolution of names in different 
regions of India, let us take the case of Bengal first, as it was here that 
western influence was felt earliest in the transformation of names. After the 
middle of the nineteenth century surnames are a common practice in Bengal 
though’as far back as the fifth century B.C. we notice the formation and use 
of family names. Many Bengali surnames become anglicised in form and 
spelling as a result of contact with western influence and the surnames are 
still in a process of change. Confusion sometimes arises between the caste 
names and surnames, due to the formation of new castes. 


The composition of a modern Bengali name is thus: (a) the proper 
or personal name, (b) padanta used to embellish or complete the proper 
naine and (c) family name or surname. Surnames generally indicate the 
caste, but the relation between castes and surnames has in some cases been 


hopelessly confused in Bengal. The surnames as we know them now are a 
later development. 


Evolution of Bengali surnames. In old and early middle Indo-Aryan 
periods personal names consisted of two inseparable parts combined into 
one, that is, a compound. In early epigraphical records in Bengal and else- 
where this was the practice. Examples: Harish‘chandra’, Vasu‘mitra’, 
Sangha‘mitra’, Dharma‘palita’, Jayad‘ratha’, Asva'ghosa’, Guru‘datta’, 
Hari‘dasa’, Visnu‘sarman’, etc. The italicised words are padantas, combined 
with the personal name as one compound. At a subsequent period this 
system changed a little and the second parts or the padantas began to be 
used in common in all the names of a family or a particular group of people, 
In other words, the same padanta was used in all the names of the members 
of the same family; e.g., Harish‘chandra’, Girish‘chandra’, Ramesh‘chandra’, 
Ganesh‘chandra’ (all being brothers of the same family). These padantas 
generally consisted of some names of gods or celestial bodies (e.g., Chandra 
(moon); Soma (moon); Aditya (the sun); Mitra (the sun)], or some words 
indicating Varman (armour), Yasah (fame) or Balam (power). This system 
is particularly noticeable in the 5th century B.C., though it is difficult to 
say when it originated, 
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At a later period this system underwent further change. In fact, 
even in the fourth century B.C. we notice that the two component parts of 
the compound personal name, formed by the padantas indicated above, 
showed a tendency to be broken up into independent parts. By the end of 
the 6th century B.C. such a tendency became distinct and the second part 
became independent of the first part which was a proper name. This inde- 
pendent part or padanta appeared as a surname mostly in the case of non- 
Brahmins. In the previous paragraph we have noticed that the same padanta 
was used in all the names of a family and this padanta gradually became the 
distinctive standard mark of a family and the names of different families began 
to be identified by the differen: padantas used along with the personal or 
proper names of their members, This was the first step towards the transfor- 
mation of these padantas into surnames. The padanta, disjoined from the 
compound personal name, became an independent word to be used as a 
distinct surnames to denote the family. Thus we find Soma Datta; Vishnu 
Palit; Ganga Palit; Vasu Mitra; Hema Chandra, — the italicised words 
being surnames of non-Brahmins. Surnames which originated from the 
disjoined second rart’of the «cmpourd personal names may be categorised as 


(a) Names of gods or celestial bodies : 
Aich (corrupted form of aditya) 


Indra e.g. Sunil Kumar Indra (Here ‘Kumar’ is a new padanta 
introduced as an embellishment) 
Chanda or Chandra (the moon) 


,De’ and ‘Deb’ (Deva or deity)—originally we find the compound 
name Jay‘deva’. 


Mitra (Sungod) 

Ruj (corrupted form of ‘Rudra’) 

Rudra (Siva) 

Soma (The moon god) 

Homa (dialectical form used in Eastern Bengal for ‘Soma’). 


Some say it is an abbreviation of Ahom (Assamese) 


(b). Padantas denoting strength, fame, power, prosperity or superiority : 


Bhadra ‘auspicious’ 

Pai > ; 

Boi > from pati or lord. 
Bai 

Bardhan ‘increase’ 

Kirti ‘fame’ 
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(c) Words implaying favour or protection from gods : 


Datta ‘bestowed’ —originally one compound like Devadatta. 
a J ‘bountiful’ 

Palita ‘protected’ 

Laha from Naha or, Natha +-aka 

Dhara holder, protector. 

Gupta protected 

Guha a name of Kartikeya 

Pala protector 

Kar ‘made’, ‘protected’ 

So [for ‘Pani’ or palm of the hand, implying protection. 


(d) Names of animals : 


A number of animal-names which were originally parts of personal 
names (e.g. Nrisimha, Dignaga, Ranahast.) came to be used as surnames 
either in their original Sanskrit form or in corrupted forms or dialects, 
Afterwards analogy played its part anda large number of animal names 
which were not parts of personal names began to be used as surnames, 


Asa from ‘asva’ or ‘horse’ 
Naga Serpent 
Sinha ‘Lion’ 
Si tadbhaba of Simha. [Some are of opinion that ‘Si’ is 
a tadbhaba of Siva] 
_ } Elephant 
Animal-names used as surnames from ‘analogy’ 
Kara buffalo 
Guin from ‘Gomin’ or one in possession of many cows, 
Gondak rhinoceros 


(e) There are miscellaneous surnames formed by padantas disjointed from 
the compound personal names : r 


e.g. Giri; Bid (Bindu), Ratha (originally part of a compound like 
Jayadratha) Kunda or Kundu. 
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The Brahmins, however, added honorific words like Svamin, Sarman, 
Acarya, Pandita etc., to their names to indicate their station and caste. 


Place surnames. Place surnames are generally used by Bengali 
Brahmins. Place names in their turn originated from names of plants, trees, 
animals, names of families or some separated parts of personal names which 
had transformed into surnames: e.g. 

Ghosal (from the name of the village Ghosalaya); 

Mukhopadhyaya (from the village Mukhoti) 

Occupational surnames. A large number of surnames used by 
both Brahmins and non-Brahmins in Bengal are derived from terms denoting 
the different occupations. Originally these surnames were some official titles 
or designations, civil or military, e.g. Haldar (Persian: hawala+dar): military 
officer; Hajra or Hajari (Persian Hazar): one in charge of a band of thou- 
sand soldiers; Naskar (Persian—Arabic): army leader; Adhikari : superinten- 
dent; Ukil; Chaudhury (Chaturdhuril.a): superintendent of all affairs; 
Chakravarti: overlord. Subsequently after the analogy of these titles the 
names of animals, plants and articles of trade with which an individual was 
originally connected were used as surnames. This practice had its full play 
in the fifteenth and th: following centuries when quite a number of Persian 
titles came into use as surnames of both the Brahmins and non-Brahmins of 
Bengal. As examples we may cite Sutradhar, Karmakar. (These are also 
caste names), Sinha (animal name) etc. 


N.B. / In other parts of India also we find occupational names like Cheewala, 
Churiwala, Mehta (clerk), Patel (Headman), Kulkarni (accountant), Joshi 
(astrologer), Bhandarkar (treasurer) and even English forms like Engineer. ] 


Caste Surnames. In Bengal we also find caste names used as 
surnames by artisans and working classes e.g. Sutradhar, Karmakr (see also 
under occupational surnames); Kaora, Keot from Keora (Kavata or, Kai- 
varta); Kal, Kole, Cole from Kolle (non-A yan tribe); Jola (Persian Julah or 
or a Mahommedan weaver); Dom, Pod (Paundraka); Yugi (Yogi), Barni; 
Koyal, Koyali (Kodalika or, Perso—Arabic Kayal+-ika). 

Surnames were also formed from names of the Vedas: 

e.g. Chaube—Chaturvedi 


Trivedi 
Sukul from Sukla-Yajurveda 


Gotra surnames : 
Akrura; Ruidasa 


Joint surnames : 
We also notice double-barrelled or joint surnames, which consisted 
of tne following combinations— 
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(a) combination of a word disjointed from a compound personal name and 
an official title; (b) combination of two words disjointed from compound 
personal names, the second being specific of a caste and (c) combination of 
WoO occupational surnames or official titles. 


Examples 

(a) Ghosh-Chaudhuri : ghosh +caturdhurika 
De-Sarkar : Deva+ Sarkar (Persian title) 
Mitra~-Majumdar : Mitra+-Majuma-dar (Persian titie) 
Basu-—Mallik : Basu-+ Mullik 

(b) Das-Gupta : Das+ Gupta 
Dev—Nath : Dev+-Nath 
Sen-Gupta : Sen+ Gupta 


(c) Khan-Chaudhuri 
Ray~Chaudhuri 


Sadhu—Khan 


Summarising, we find that in Bengal the last name (the surnane, caste name 
or family name) is usually preceded by a personal name which was originally 
oe word, simple or compound. The present tendency is to split up the 
compound personal name into two words, e.g. Raj Kumar (not,.Rajkumar), 
Chitta Ra jan (not, Chittaranjan). Very often these two split up words are 
used as initials e.g. R. K. Banerji, C. R. Das. 


Again, double-barrelled surnames like Sen Gupta, Das Gupta, 
Datta Majumdar, Ray Choudhuri are not hyphenated and very often appear 
is separate words to the confusion of westerners. 


U. P. names 


Shri R. S. Saxena discussed about U.P.'names in an article appear- 
ing in ABGILA, v.2, 1951-52, p.137-139. Shri Saxena remarks that after 
the middle of the nineteenth century ‘imitation of the English form of using 
Christian names and surnames appeared.’’. He proceeds on to say that 
names of subcastes were made to answer surnames. Ina few cases alla 
(=family name) was used as surname. Next, he gives examples of the names 
of such subcastes as are used as surnames, notable among which are Agarwal, 
Bajpai, Bhargava, Bhatia, Pathak, Puri, Saxena, Bhatnagar, Bhatt, Chaubey, 
Dixit, Dube, Sharma, Shukla, Srivastava, Goel, Joshi, Kapoor, Khanna, 
Tiwari, Mathur, Mehrotra, Mishra, Pant, Vaish, Viyas, Yadav. Of these 
Chaubey, Dube, Shukla, Mishra are surnames formed from the names of the 
Vedas and are common with similar surnames prevailing in Bengal (vide 
supra: Chaube, Trivedi, Sukul). 
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Certain other words like Acharya, Sinha, Varma are used as sur- 
names in U.P. though they are not names of subcastes. 


Some family names or allas are used as surnames, e.g. Agnihotri, 
Bakshi, Bahugara, Bhojpuri, Bisaria, Chaudhri, Chauriewal, Chaturvedi, Dugg, 
Haikedwal, Hajela, Johri, Kudasia, Maniwal, Rudounwal, Tripathi, Trivedi. 
Many of these are occupational surnames e.g. Chaudhuri (Headman), Joshi 
(Astrologer). 

Very recently a tendency is noticeable among U.P. people to drop 
their subcaste names; e.g. ‘Sriman, Narayan’ where the castenama ‘Agarwala’ 
has been dropped. This has led to confusion, for when the subcaste 
name is dropped what remains is the forename and this forename is very 
often broken into meaningless parts written as independent words like 
Rajendra Prasad. In the absence of the surname foreigners are likely to 
render ‘Rajendra Prasad’ as ‘‘Prasad, Rajendra’ which is absurd. 


In western India the surname or family name is usually preceded 
by two names-~ the first, the personal na ne, and the second, the personal 
name of the father. For example, Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi. Here 
“Gandhi” is the caste surname or family name, It is preceded by two names 
Mohandas, which is the personal name, and Karamchand, which is the name 
of the father. 


Among the Marathas and Gujarati people we have first the 
personal name, secondly, the father’s name and lastly a family name taken 
from a place, or function with or without modifications; 


e.g. Bal Gangadhar Tilak—‘“Bal’’ is the personal name (meaning | 
boy), Gangadhar 1s the father’s name (meaning Siva) and Tilak is the family 
name. Similarly, Gopal Krishna Gokhale. Mahatma Gandhi’s name 
(Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi), cited earlier, is a typical Gujarati name, 


South Indian names 


In South India, however, the tendency is to assimilate the 
English form of surname, family name or caste name. In a few recent cases, 
however, the caste name is used as a surname using the preceding words as 
initials, e.g. B. K. P. Rao; (Rao, B.K.P.). But generally the caste name is 
subordinated to the personal name and is written either as a separate word 
after the personal name or compounded with the personal name, e.g. 
Krishnaswami Ayyangar, S. Some persons omit the caste name altogether. 
Thus, the last word in the name is the personal name written separately or 
compounded with it. The personal name, however, is preceded by one or 
two words representing different things in different parts of South India, 


In the Western Dravidian area the personal name is preceded by 
two words, first the tribal and village name, secondly the father’s name. 
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In the Kanarese area where Maratha influence is strong we find 
that the father’s personal name is not generally prefixed. The name of a 
place,usually the place of ancestral residence,is prefixed to the personal name 
but is subordinated to it; e.g. Savur Mangesa Rao (to be written as Mangesa 
Rao, Savur). 


In the Telugu and Malayalam area the personal name including 
the caste name usually to preceded by only one word, which is the house- 
name, e.g. Malayalam: Chettur Sankaran Nair (to be written as Sankaran 
Nair, Chettur. Sometimes, the personal name and the caste name are con- 
tracted into initials while the “house-name’’ is written in full, e.g. G. K. 
Chettur (to be written as Chettur,G.K.).Telugu:“Sarvepalli Radhakrishnan”’ 
(to be entered as ‘Radhakrishnan, Sarvepalli.”’ 


In the Tamikarea the personal name (including the caste name) is 
preceded by either one word ot two words. Jn case itis preceded by one 
word that word is usually the place of birth or ancestral residence, If it is 
preceded by two words, the second word is the personal name of the father, 
the first being the place name, But, both the place name and the father’s 
name being subordinated to the personal name may be contracted into 
initials, e.g. V.S. Srinivasa Sastri, P.S. Sivaswamy Aiyer, rendered as 
‘Srinivasa Sastri, V. S.’, ‘Sivaswamy Aiyar, P. S.’ respectively. Sometimes, 
however, the caste name is given prominence by writing it in tull, while 
contracting the personal name, e.g. M.N. Altyar (to be rendered as 
Aiyar, M. N.). 


Parsee names 


The personal name is followed by the father’s personal name. In 
many cases, however, it is further followed by an occupational or. caste sur- 
name, e.g. Manickji Rostomji —Manickji is the personal name and Rostomji 
is the father’s name. Again, Munchershaw Bajanji Medhora—Munchershaw 
is the personal name, Bajanji is the father’s name and Medhora_is the ‘sur- 
name. Similarly Dinshaw Rustomji Mehta. i 


Sikh names 


Among the Sikhs we find that the personal name is usually followed 
by Singh (altered to Sinha in Bengati). Singh is subordinated to the personal 
name and is not used independently as a surnnme, e.g. Tara Singh, Mohan 
Singh (not to be rendered as Singh, Tara; Singh, Mohan). The Rajputs also 
use Singh. 


Panjabi names 


Barring the Sikh clan names and Punjab tribal names (enumerated 
in the Appendix) which may be used as last names or surnames a Punjabi 
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* name generally consists of two words, written separately but conveying a 


meaning when read asa compound. As noticed earlier Bengali compound 
personal names in many cases got disintegrated in course of time, and the 
second element in the personal name became a separate word being used as 
a family name or surname. But in Panjabi personal names the second element 
did not fossilise into a family name or surname. It is used as a complementary 
word; e.g. Shiv Parshad (Sanskrit from: Sivaprasada), Devaki Nandan, 
Ram Autar, Kalian Das, Bansi Lal, Gopi Chand, Murli Dhar, Shiv Dial, 
Sundar Lal, Mata Din, Tara Chand, Gian Chand etc. In the above examples, 
the complements Parshad, Nandan,Autar, Lal, Chand, Dhar, Dial etc. are 
not used as family names or surnames. 


Opprobious personal names are not rare in the East Punjab, e.g, 
Bechai (sold), Sahtua (cheap, from Sahta = Sasta), Chhaja (longbeard), 
Kubbe Singh (hunchback). 


We also notice in some cases Muslim influence in the formation 
of personal names; e.g. Mukhtar Singh (Mukhtar is a Persian word), Bulagi 
Singh (Bulagi is a word of Turkish origin meaning ‘nose-ring’). 


Complementary additions to Panjabi names: 


Complementary additions to Panjabi personal names are Ram (for 
Brahmin names), Singh (for Kshatriya names) & Mall, Rai and Lal (for 
Vaisya names). The Sudras are not permitted to use such distinctive 
marks. a 


The more usual masculine complementary forms are Anand, Bans, 
Bhagat, Bhan, Bir, Chalitar, Chand, Chandar, Charan, Charitar, Das, Dat, 
Datt, Dayya, Deo, Dev, Dhan, Dhar, Dia, Dial, Din, Ditt, Gyan, Jas, Ji, Jit, 
Karan, Kistar, Kumar, Lal, Mall, Mandal, Nath, Parkash, Parshad, Partap, 
Rai, Rakh, Ram, Ratan, Rath, Rawal, Rikh, Sah, Satai, Sain, Sant, Savan, 
Sarup, Sen, Singh, Sukh. Of these Anand, Bans, Dayya, Dia, Jas, Ji, 
Savan, Sarup, Sukh are of ten incorporated into the names they qualify; e.g. 
Raj‘anand’, Har‘bans’, Rama‘dayya’, Shiba‘dia’, Har‘jas’, Lal‘ji’, Ram‘saran’ , 
Har‘sarup’, Ram‘sukh’. 


The feminine complementary forms are Dai, Dei, Devi, Di, Gyant, 
Kanwar, Kaur, Rakhi. 


The Muhammedan word Baksh (Grand) is used as a complement 
to Hindu names; e.g. Ram Baksh, Devi Baksh. 


It is curious to note that in certain Panjabi names the Muhammedan 
word Shah (meaning ‘King’) is mistakenly used for the Hindi word Sah 
(‘merchant’) e.g. Sohan Shah (instead of Sohan Sah), -Muhammedan word 
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Ghulam (slave) is also used e.g. Ram Ghulam. These are instances of the 
curious mixture of Hindu & Musulman words. 


Summary. Hindu personal or proper names offer a bewildering 
variety. Any word is used as a personal name and such words are not always 
of the pure Sanskrit form. Innumerable variants of an original word of 
Sanskrit origin are found to form separate distinct personal names and these 
are due to different dialects, spelling and pronunciation— e.g. Ram Chandra 
(Bengali name); Ram Chandar, or, Ram Chand (Panjabi name); Som Prakash 
(Bengali) and Som Parkash (Panjabi); Vrajabhusana (Sanskrit form of Bengali 
name) and its dialectical varriant Brijbhikhen—are separate names, though 
etymologically they are the same. Names of the authors writing in western 
languages are very confusing. Carelessness in orthography is also responsi- 
ble for various English forms of modern Hindu names e.g. Omeo and Amiya; 
Ordhendu and Ardhendu; Chandra and Chunder; Neil Baron and Nil Baran; 
Jodu Nath and Jadunuth; Kanny Loll and Kanai Lal. These artificial 
variations are sometimes the result of a faulty transliteration of an original 
name, 


Identity epithets or attached words 


The personal names or proper names (basic names) are too many 
and confusing and similar or identical words recur with the result that 1t is 
very difficult to identify a person from his personal name unless some 
attached word or supplementary name or epithet be also used. Many are 
the expedients adopted to overcome this defect of personal names in the 
matter of identification. None can be called really successful except, per- 
haps, the Dravidian system of adding to a man’s name that of his village 
and district or home. In other cases the parental and caste names are added 
to the names of Hindus. Even then, doubtful success is attained in many 
cases, and the dates of birth and death are to be superadded for proper 
distinction. 


Surnames. Strictly speaking there was no true family name in 
ancient India. The family na.ne or surname did not come into regular piac- 
tice before the middle of the nineteenth century. The so called surname 
where it was used was either acommon epithet in the personal names 1n a 
family or a name customarily used as such or a mere supplementary name. 


From a study of Hindu names, however, we find that surnames or 
words customarily used as such are fewer than the personal or basic names. 
Of course variants of these surnames due to orthography or faulty translite- 
ration are not uncommon. Many variants, however, though etymologically 
derived from the same source have fossilised into separate distinct surnames 
not mutually interchangeabl: — e.g. ‘Shome’ and ‘Home’ in Bengal. Never- 
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theless, the variants of surnames or words customarily used as such can, in 
many cases, be successfully standardised into one form particularly, the 
variant spellings and forms of surnames of authors writing in western langu- 
ages. A Cataloguer has no business to interfere with the personal, proper 
or basic name of an author, but he can with impunity standandise certain 
surnames or words used as such specially those with faulty transliteration 
and fanciful spellings in case of authors writing in western languages. In 
fact, he has every right to do so for the convenience of readers as well as 
for uniformity in filing the works of an author in one place. A standardised 
surname, family name or supplementary or attached word goes a long way 
in properly identifying an author. 


APPENDIX 


The following are among the chief of Sikh clan names past and 
present :-— 


Ahluwalia, Aimawala, Ambala, Amritsarwala, Arnauliwala, 
Atariwala, Atthu, Badrukhan, Baidwania, Barapindia, Bhadauria, Bhagga, 
Bhagowala, Bhaikian, Bhaka, Bhanyi, Bheria, Bhilowalia, Bichuria, Bighi, 
Birk, Botalia, Bunga, Buria, Chahal, Chamyari, Chashmawala, Chhachhi, 
Chhapawala, Chichawala, Chimni, Chinna, Dalewalia, Dhanauria, Dhando- 
walia, Dhuralia, Dialpuria, Dodia, Faizgarhia, Faizullapuria,Garewal,Ghania, 
Gharjakh, Gheba, Goleria, Goriwa, Gujratia, Gumti, Hassanwala, Isapuria, 
Jabalia, Jhande, Jiundan, Jullawalia, Kahania, Kaharia, Kalalwalia, Kaleka, 
Kalianwala, Kalkattia, Kallewalia, Kalsia, Kamla, Kanhayya, Karial, 
Karorasinghia, Kartarpuria, .athgarhia, Khaical, Kharar, Kheri, Khunda- 
wala, Kontal, Kotduna, Kotli, Kung, Kunjahra, Kunjpuria, Ladwa, Lamba, 
Landawala, Laudgharia, Lidhranwala, Magharia, Maharajkian, Mayithia, 
Malaudh, Malwai, Man, Mansahia, Mari, Mattu, Mazbi, Miranpuria, 
Mirpuria, Mokal Mokerian, Mustafabadia, Nagaria, Nakkai, Nalwa, Nafglia, 
Narwaria, Naushahria, Nihang, Nishania, Nurpuria, Padhania, Panjgharia, 
Panjhattia, Philwasia, Phulkian, Povindia, Ramgarhia, Rampuria, Rosa, 
Rukhanwala, Sabadia, Sangatpuria, Santokhpuria, Sauhrianwala, Shahabadia, 
Shahid, Shahzadpuria, Shamgarhia, Shamkotia, Shamsinghia, Sialba, 
Sika .darwala, Sindhanwalia, Singhpuria, Sukarchakia, Talwandi, Thanesar- 
wala, Thepuria, Thethar, Thobal, Tholthangoria, Uthianwala, Veglia, 
Wadalia, Wazirabadia, Zafarwalia. 


Punjab Tribal names. 


Alizai, Awan, Baloch, Bamezai, Bannuchi, Bhatti, Bozdar, Braham- 
zai, Chakri, Chhib, Chhibbar, Chinna, Dasti, Dhina, Dhrek, Dhreshak, 
Dogra, Gakkhar, Gandapur, Garewal, Ghaznikhel, Gheba, Gil, Gurdezi, 
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Isakhel, Jaskani, Kakar, Kasrani, Khagwani, Khaisur, Khalil, Kharral, 
Khatrani, Khattak, Khattar, Khattekhel, Khetran, Khokhar, Khosa, 
Khwajakzai, Kizilbash, Kundi, Kupchani, Laghari, Lamba, Lund, Mahdud- 
khel, Malal, Man, Mazari, Miankhel, Multani, Musakhel, Musazai,Mushani, 
Nan, Natkani, Orakzai, Popalzai, Qoreshi, Randhawa, Ranga, Ranjha, 
Saddozai, Sahiwal, Sandhu, Sarai, Sethi, Shahani,Sial,Siddhu,Sikanderkhel, 
Simra, Sindhu, Takwana, Tarin, Tiwana, Turan, Ushtarana, Yusafzai. 
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Growth of a Library 
H. K. Majumder, M.A.,Dip.Lib(Cal). 


Indian Veterinary Research Institute, 
Izatnagar. 


It is said, and correctly said that the British Constiution grows, it 
is not made. The very word ‘grows’ indicates a potential energy that thrives 
from within the object in an attempt to reach a distinct target obviously 
for its own purpose or to serve others. In case of the British constitution 
it is a philosophy of life destined to guide the destiny of the British people. 
A constitution is a pledge self-imposed by the people itself; nevertheless, 
it is a means to an end which is not only subjective but also aimed at 
material wellbeing of the country and its people. A library, on the contrary, 
grows by itself, nursed with the prolonged experiences of the librarians 
and the ever iricreasing thirst of knowledge seekers, A constitution can 
never be said to be compiete. Here lies its infinite inherence of flexibility 
with the march of a nation on a passage of progress and prosperity, or 
retrogression. With all its potentialities of progress, a library, on the other 
hand, grows. Not alike to the constitutions of other nations as the British 
Constitution is a product of parliamentary, judiciary and conventional 
experiences of more than fourteen hundred years,a library starts with a hand- 
ful of books and swells in volume as the time passes. For a single moment 
no library however old, great or big, can claim to be complete. Riches of 
a nation,ancient glories of a country and effeciency of a Government cannot 
help in making a library complete. Civilisation, a migratory bird of intellect 
and culture in the sky of space and time is the only factor that can partly 
assist this temple of learning being built, but, not being completely built. 
Age or time can only play the role of a satelite. The book collection at the 
Nalanda Vilar might be the complete one from the point of view of the 
Buddhist civilisation. But the torrential trend of succeeding civilisation Swept 
away the utility of the glorious and precious collections. They are the cbjects 
of interest to the modern research workers only. The ancient Greek, collec- 
tions were also*destroyed by the barbarians. These most valuable treasures 
partly discovered became directly responsible for the birth of a new 
life, new civilisation or a new philosophy of life to the Westerners, i.e, 
‘renaissance’-a transitional period from the Middle ages to the Modern Age 
which showed the light of new sciences, Arts and Technologies. Even these 
collections, fathers of which were Plato, Aristotle and otcer similar scholars 
of Greece could not claim to be complete and comprehensive in any sense, 
There is no gainsaying that their scholastic treaties switched on a floodlight 
of wisdom and erudition, and acted as the pilot of future navigation in the 
ocean of learning and research. 
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Olden days suffered froma serious handicap of communications. 
Import of newer knowledge was possible physically only. Enemy countries 
or impassable or inaccessible countries were completely out of bounds for 
inflow of knowledge. Till recently Tibet was a forbidden country. Credit 
goes to some eminent scholars of this country like Rahul Sanskrityayan who 
trekked under the severity of unkind climate of the Himala as and took 
pains of managing to collect many invaluable manuscripts found in the Tibe- 
tan Monasteries. HiuenTsang had to come to India and learnt about Budd- 
hism under the feet of the great oriental scholar Shilabhadra at the Nalanda 
Vihar. He himself became the carrier of the school of Buddhism from India 
to China. Albaruni visited India with Mahmud of Gazni in the beginning 
of the Ilth century. He studied Sanskrit and made many commentaries 
on the Vedanta philosophy. Mobilisation of intellect was only possible by 
individual merit and achievement. Their blood-sucking endeav urs coupled 
with intense love of knowledge made the libraries of their countries possible 
to store the undestructable treasures for generations to come. 


Presrvation of knowledge for the posterity was another problem 
in good olden days. People used stones, clay tablets, wood and skin in an 
attempt to make permanent record of their ideas. From about 3350 B.C. 
‘papyrus’ was used in Egypt as a writing material. Vellum and Parchment 
were used in Europe until the Middle ages. Other materials used for writing 
On were oriental palm-leaf and American-Indian birch-bark. Paper was 
invented by the Chinese about 105 A.D. Invention of printing occured in 
the middle of fifteenth century by Gutenberg of Germany. Ditfi.ulty of 
storing knowledge in printing type or in manuscripts is not less even in the 
twentieth century in many countries. Primitive method of writing of 
books and crude printing materials are still in vogue in some countries 
where civilisation of this century has not yet peeped in, 


Man, money and material are not only essential factors tn raising 
a library to acquire the quality of completeness. Completeness here means 
relative completenss. For attaining workable comleteness what are the 
factors essential ? They are (1) Man, (2) Material, (3) Money, (4) Demand, 
(5) Experience, (6) Foresight. Man, Material and Money are external tactors 
while Demand, Experience and Foresight are the internal factors, 


By man, here, it essentially means librarians, aad readers who seek 
the help of librarians. A librarian is to know his readers,the books which are 
to serve the readers in the constituency. This essential knowing of books 
and readers of the books is based upon his personal qualities of intellig- 
ence and strong commonsense and upon his professional knowledge of 
keeping materials ina strictly scientific manner. In other words, he should 
love books and have regard to the readers who love books, 
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Material, in wider sense, indicates the number of books which can 
ossibly serve the readers and can widely respond to the immediate 
equirements of the readers who are driven to the libraries by the thirst of 
cnowledge. Furniture, accommodation and other allied items of necessities 


are only ancillary. In a constituency of scientists or of indtstrialists books on 


the subjects of science or industry are a partial filler of void in the fields of 
science or industry. No subject of knowledge can be divided into watertight 


compartments. Ifa light fiction can grin a highbrow scientist or philoso- 


pher,it is no less a valuable addition toa library of scientific or philosophical 
books, 


Money is necessarily the pivot on which all other factors move, In 
these golden days of communications, knowledge cannot be monopolised by 
a single individual man or country. Diffusion of knowledge is made easier 
by newspaper, radio, telephone, television and aeroplane. 


By ‘demand’ we mean the demands from the knowledge-seekers, 
Multiplicity and multi-variety in demands result in additions of many and 
varied items of titles and so, the varied items of subjects. Nature of cons- 
tituency should nct stard asa hurdle to these qualitative aspects of dema- 
nds. These qualities of demands differ form constituency to constituency 
depending upon the degree of education and standard of living which, 
again, are variant to age and profession of clientele. 


Experience means, according to dictionary, practical acquaintance 
with any matter gained by trial This is applicable also to the librarian and 
the staff of a library. Every library, big or small, has its limitation with 
regard to quality and quantity of stock. So it cannot be denied that no 
library can entirely fulfil the demands of the library users. Equally, knowl- 
edge of the librarian and of the library staff is limited in order to satisfy 
the readers. Learning by trial and error is an inescapab'e method of gaining 
experiences in every sphere of one’s life. Demands not met with should be 
considered to be a void in the library, and attempt sh uld be made to fill in 
the gap. Collection of books in the library should be based largely in keeping 
in view of these omissions and this trend of flow systematically followed will 
tend to result ina good collection of books following the principle ‘the 
best reading for the largest number at the least cost.’ Thus, growth of a 
library is not a matter of accident but a systematic process of experiences 
gained through the passage of time. In this sense, a reader or a library user . 
acts only as a subject of study of the librarian and the librarian himsilf a 
psychologist. 


Foresight is the finest intellectual achievement of aman and 
particularly, of a librarian, It is the product of direct experiences and their 
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applications in one’s own life. Judgment is misno ner to foresight. Foresight 
iS instrumental to future expansion whether it is said fora library or an 
individual life. Particularly it is true for a library. Provision for future is 
a condition of a good library. Perfection and completeness-these are the 
vague terms of an abstract expression of the total of past,present and future. 
A librarian’s personal erudition and experiences may come to his rescue of 
the stalemate of foresight and forethought. 


A library,taken as a whole. may serve well a particular constituency 
ata particular time, but, future flourishes on the base of the fertile past, 
present is the caretaker of the past and the footboard of the future. It is 
appropriately applicable toa library. Wisdom and knowledge of the dead 
and alive-their ideas recorded in books-taken together constitute a temple of 
knowledge for the present generation. Future will take care of itself with the 
assistance of the past and the present. A library is concerned with recorded 
knowledge only. Any amount of money cannot. afford to purchase all the 
recorded knowledge. So, a library cannot be made, it grows itself. 
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The Library Association 


Conference at Brighton 
September 23—26, 1959 


Professor Raymond Irwin in his presidential address on Tuesday, 
23rd September, 1938, in the Dome, Brighton, reviewing the work and 
technique of librarianship including committee work and the place and value 
of conferences, insisted that librarianship was all directly and closely conn- 
ected with books and their proper use. The librarian’s first responsibility 
was to help others to read or to find information. His second responsibility 
was to read himself; to read intelligeatly, systematically; widely but not 
aimlessly; with understanding, with sympathy and with appreciation. No 
routine should be tolerated which hindered rather than helped the discharge 
of these responsibilities, and prof. Irwin urged an honest and unprejudiced 
review of all routines. Books, he insisted, were never more alive than to- 
day there was no substitute for the book and there never would be. Finally, 
insisting on the importance of the librarian himself and the limitations of 
administrative and bibliographic techniques, Prof Irwin said that British 
librarians and librarianship were to-day being exported to Australia, Africa, 
the Middle East, Canada, the Caribbean and the United States, but there 
was grave need to increase the export of British books, particularly scientific 
and technical books, to many parts of the world besides Pakistan. With 
these books must go British ideas about books and about librarianship, 
and he hoped we would continue to send out both British librarians and 
British-trained librarians. 


Universities and University librarians 


Mr. W. L. A. Saunders, deputy-librarian, University of 
Sheffield, in his paper discussed that lhe main problem facing universities 
and university librarians at present arises from the increase in the student 
population, from 50, 00 in 1939 to 90, 000 at present, with at least 124,000 
expected by 1965. At Sheffield it had risen from 767 in 1939 to abour 2,000 
in 1952, and early this year a target of 4,500 was set. The increase had 
already set a severe strain on storage space and seating accmmodation in 
many libraries, and latter was aggravated b the fact that a relatively small 
proportion of students lived in halls of residence. Few university libraries . 
held excessively large collections, but several were near the 400,000 and 
500,000 marks, and in twenty or thirty years many provincial university 
libraries were likely to approach a milloa volumes. Collections of this order 
could daunt new students, and the problem of providing an adequate 
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introduction for an annual intake of several hundred students was Serious. 
In addition to an introductory tour, Mr. Saunders suggested that all 
undergraduates should at least be made aware of the bibliogrphical tools 
of their own field. The whole question of departmental libraries required 
objective review, and finally he stressed the importance of providing a 
reasonable salary scale for non-grad iate staff so as to attract those capable 
of relieving the graduate staff of work which did not require high academic 
qualifications, 


Special Libraries 


Mr. C. H. Wright, County Technical Librarian, Hertfordshire, 
in his paper discussed that the special library in the past was chiefly 
concerned with the flow of information, whereas the pubiic and university 
libraries were concerned with the flow of books, said that with the vast 
expansion of scientific and technical literature, tue mechanics of organising 
the flow of information had become as important to the special librarian 
as the degree of subject knowledge, while the increasing demand for 
scientific,technical and commercial information had made the public librarian 
more aware of the value of specialized subject knowledge. There was thus 
a better understanding of what are the common foundations of librarianship. 
Alter reviewing the problems of staffing a special I:brary and suggesting 
that more attention should be given to the question of providing suitable 
training, Mr. Wright said that present national system of co-operative loan 
service did not meet all the day-to-day requirements of the industrial or 
commercial library, and while the National Lending Library for Science 
and Technology might solve many problems, it appeared likely to be many 
years before its service could be put to the test. All the investigations made 
had illustrated the need for local information services and liaison between 
all the parties cncerned. Local schemes of co-operation, however, required 
a few paid servants to implement policy if co-operation was to be effective. 
Mr. Wright thought that it was a pity that, in spite of its vital interest 
in free flow of information, the Depart nent of Scientific and Industrial 
Research should be unable to offer financial support to areas where 
librarians were anxious to co-operate but unable to provide the necessary 
staff. Such support should be condit.onal on industry and local authorities 
continuing to provide an adequate flow of scientific and technical literature. 
Finally. he referred to the opportunity for a co-operative research organiza- 
tion capable of producing more efficient microtext readers, information 
retrieval units, and simple photocopying apparatus, 
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Bicentenary of the British Museum 


The British Museum, one of London’s landmarks and the richest 
and most comprehensive treasury of its kind in the world, will have been 
open to the world’s public for 200 years next month (January 1959). 


The museum houses a series of unrivalled collections, which range 
from pre-historic burial relics to recently published books on the shelves of 
the reading library. 


This library is justifiably one of the most famous of the museum’s 
departments, of which it was the nucleus. The dignified classic building 
which is now one of the dominating landmarks of Bloomsbury was not 
completed until 1852, and during the previous century the early museum had 
been in Montague Hous€, growing up around the Cottonian library of State 
papers and the collection of antiquities, works of art and manuscripts 
presented to the nation by Sir Hans Sloane and Robert Harley, the First 
Earl of Oxford, 


Today, the extent of the library is so enormous that it is impossible 
to say exactly how many volumes are available on the 80 miles of shelves 


which surround the reading room, but the estimate is between seven and 
eight million. 


Among the early treasures of the museum are the Elgin niarble 
sculptures from the Parthenon of classical Athens, and anong the most recent 
displays, the hoard of silver found last July in the Shetlands, where it had 
probably been hidden during a Viking raid. From the other centuries, an 
arbitrary selection finds, on the one hand, the Gutenbeng Bible (the first 
book even printed in Europe, about 1456) and, on the other, the logbooks of 
the Victory, Nelson’s flagship at the Battle of Trafalgar. 


>) x) &3 >) &q E3 


Mr. Frank Chalton Francis has been named Director of the British 
Museum. In the library world, Mr. Francis isa world figure. To his new 
office he brings the admiration and affection of the colleagues everywhere. 


The following extracts from his presidential address at the 33rd 
Annual Conference of Aslib, held at Nottingham on September 5, 1958, 
suggest the man and course he will follow: 


We are all of usin the library business to provide services of a 
highly specialised kind. During my time in the Museum I have felt 
that, because of the peculiar circumstances under which we work in 
that institution, we tend to do what we feel we can do, rather than 
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what we would like to do, and I have found in the work of the 
Special libraries a stimulating example of how library services can 
be developed, provided the conditions are right ...... Libraries are 
not merely repositories where information lies ready for people to 
find, but are active instruments in the development of thought 
and the moulding of policy ...... What should be clear, and it has 
certainly been clear to me anda source of inspiration, is that the 
services which libraries can give are more vital, more positive 


than had previously been realized .. ... ... Preservation is not 
our soul function, that of making the collections available to 
students is a parallel function which has equal importance ...... It 


is my hope that in the course of the next few shall be able to lay 
the foundation of a new library service which will put the British 
Museum, in the modern world, in the place it occupied in the 
world at the end of the nineteenth and the beginning of the 
twentieth ...... [have always felt proud to belong to the Britisa 
Museum. 
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interne Librarians 


Mr. Henry C. Campbell, Chief Librarian, Toronto Public Libraries 
Toronto, Canada, writes that the Toronto Public Libraries offer one 
nterneship in the Adult Circulation Division, and one in the Boys and Girls 
Division to qualified Indian librarians with public library experience in 
hese branches of the work. They will be along the lines of those offered in 
the past to librarians fron the United Kingdom and the West Indies, 
\pplications should be sent on or before April 30th 1959, 


Appointments are for one year. Salary is at the rate of $3,300 a year. 
A five-day 37} hour week ts worked. There are eleven public holidays in the 
calendar year. Eleven months, service will entitle internes to four weeks’ 
holiday. It is desirable that the year’s interneships should begin in 
September, 1959, 


Delhi Public Library 


This Library recenly conducted two research projects on behalf of 
UNESCO, namely (1) Assessment of the reading interests of the new reading 
public, (2) Developing techniques for the encouragement of reading materials. 
[he research has been completed and the final report written by Shri 
M. M. L. Tandon, Director of the Delhi Public Library, has been submitted 
to UNESCO, Paris. It is intended t at the findings will be of help to Pub- 
lishers, Booksellers and librarians in this region, 


Japanese Books presented to Mr. Nehru 


The Japanese Ambassador in India, H. E. Mr. Seijiro Yoshizawa, 
presented a fine selection of 2,103 Japanese books to Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru, 
Prime Minister of India on behalf of the Government of Japan. These books 
of which about 1, 45") are in Japanese and about 400 in English, besides 200 
magazines on scientific and technical subjects, cover a large variety of 
interests. The excellent quality of the printing and get-up speaks of hig: 
standard of book publishing in Japanand of the exquisite taste, and 
craftmanship of its people. Their total value is estimated at two million yen 
(Rs, 30,000 approximately). 


Accepting the gift, Mr. Nehru expressed his appreciation of the 
excellent quality and get-up of the publication and assured the Japanese 
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Ambassador that the best possible use would be made of them. The Prime 
Minister has presented these books to the National Library in Calcutta. 
(See Cover Picture) 


Best Book on India 


Dr. William Theodore de Bary, Director of the Oriental Studies 
programme at Colombia College, has been awarded the American Historical 
Association’s Watamull Prize for the best book on India published in 1958. 
The prize, which carries a stipend of $500, was presented to Dr. de Bary at 
the annual banquet of the Association. 


The volume, of more tham 900 pages, is one of three books to be 
known collectively as the “Introduction to Oriental Civilization”’. 


Library Sectional Conference 


The Library Sectional Conference one of the parts of the All India 


33rd Education Conference was held at Chandigarh on 28th Decembnr, 
1958, 


Shri Sant Ram Bhatia, local secretary, welcomed the delegates in 
the Capital of Punjab. He observed that Punjab hasa long honourable 
library history at its back and now the State Government has under its plan 
for development of libraries established a Central State Library at 
Chandigarh, a Central Public Library at Patiala and three district libraries. 
He stressed the need of haveing a large number of lover of books who will 
use libraries and carry with them or possess collection of books. 


Shri Kalidas Kapur, in his presidential address complained about 
the competively poor contributon of India to human knowledge during 
recent years due to faulty examination system in which memorisation 
continues to dominate educational work. He urged reform in examination 
system and till that reform is brought about the task of teachers is to make 
our children literary minded He also pleaded for initiating an All India 
Library Act by the Central and Stare Library Acts by each State and 
suggested that the Centre in cooperation with library associations should 
evolve a comprehensive scheme of training the presonnel for the management 
of libraries at various levels. 


Mr. S. Bashiruddin, Librarian, Muslim University Library, 
Aligarh, in his discourse on libraries and general education said that general 
education should start from school and not, from college with a view to 
inculcate love for reading from the very start. 


Shri M. M. L. Tandon, Director, Dellhi Pvblic Library, stressed 
the need for developing reading taste and unless and until the writers and 
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publishers pay heed to have more titles in regional languages on specialised 
subjects there will be stagnation in reading. 


Unesco House 


The New Home of the United Nations Educational, Scientific and 
Cultu-al Organization was opened in Paris on November 3, when Director- 
General Luther Evans officially turned the buildings over to Dt. Sarvepalli 
Radhakrishnan, President of UNESCO’s General Conference. 


USSR Scienee Academy’s Library 


Professor G. A. Chebotaryov, Director of the USSR Science 
\cademy’s Library, has frequently visited the German Democratic Republic; 
where he shared his experience of library organization with his German 
leagues, and established contacts with scientific establishments, libraries, 
ind institutions of higher learaing, particularly Jena University. The 
reservation of the famous Gotha Librarv, saved by the Soviet Army during 
he war, is largely due to the efforts of this Leningrad scholar. By decision 
f the Soviet Government, the Gotha Library has been handed over to the 
German Democratic Republic. G.A. Chebotaryov has been elected Honorary 
Doctor of Philosophy of Jena University. 


Reading Materials for South Asia 
In August, the Governm-nt of Pakistan and Unesco opened a 
regional centre at Karachi for the production of reading materials for South 
Asia. This centre, directed by Dr. Akhtar Husian, former deputy secretary 
f the Pakistan Ministry of Education and a member of the Unesco Secre- 
tariat since 1956, will serve Burma, India Pakistan, and possibly Iran. It 
will act as an information service for the production and distribution of 
iterature in six languages...Bengali. Ceylonese, Tamil, Hindi, and Urdu. 


The purpose of this new organization is not to produce books, but 
to assist in the improvement of techniques so that low-cost books in simple 
language may be made available to the growing reading public in South 
Asia. The establishment and operation of the Karachi Centre fit into a 
general programme for the production of reading materials, instituted by 
Unesco two years ago. 

Protection of Cultural Property 
The instrument Of ratification by India of the Convertion and Protocol 
for the Protection of Cultural Property in the Event of Armed Conflict was 
deposited with the Director-General of Unesco on June 16, 1958, 
Library Classification 
A scholarly address, ‘Library Classification and the Field of 


Knowledge’’, delivered by Mr. D.J. Foskett at the annual general meeting 
of the North Western Group of the Reference and Special Libraries Section 
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by the Library Assoeiation in Manchester, on February 26, has been issuec 
by the Association as Occasional Paper No. | (pp. 15. London: Library 
Association, 1958, 2s, 6d.), Systems of classification, Mr.’ Foskett shows 
arise not empirically merely as a practical convenience but as reflexions 0 
the state of scientific and philosophical thought in any age, bringing togethe 
these parts of the field of knowledge that are seen to be clearly related 
One must always be prepared to amend or overthrow existing systems whic! 
fall short of the requirements. Such discord as exists between the general 


classification systems and the requirements of modern research should not 
be allowed to continue. 


A National Union Catalog of Mannscripts Collections 


Through a grant of $200,000 from the Council of Library Resources 
The Library of Congress will establish as inventory of important 
manuscript collections located throughout the country, the Librarian 
announced on December 28. Work on the inventory, which wil! be known 


as the National Union Catalog of Manuscript Collections, will begin early 
in 1959, 


Inc., 


Literary Prize for Commonwealth Authors 


An annual award of a £1,000 prize toa Commonwealth author 
whose book ‘“‘makes the most outstandine contribution to literature’’ ha: 
been announced in London by the British firm of W. H. Smith & Son. 


The prize will be awarded each autumn to a Commonwealth writet 
whose book, written originally in English and pubiished in Britain, has 
appeared within the 24 months ending on December 31 preceding the date 
of award. The first of the annual prizes, expected to be given in October 
this year, will go to an author whose work appeared between January 1,1957 
and December 31, 1958. 


The first panel of Judges will be Sir Harold Nicolson (Chairman) 
Miss C. V. Wedgwood, and Mr. William Plomzr. The award will not be 
given twice to the same author. 


Supplementary Service for “Subject Guide” users 


Users who purchased the 1958 Subject Guide to Books in 
Print will receive free, early in February, the first issue of a new supple 
mentary service, ‘‘Bowker’s Advance Reference-Source Reporting Service.”’ 
The service will consist of five bulletins a year, punched for a ring binder. 
It will provide early information, arranged by subject, about some 6,000 
books a year, with publication date, price and brief description. The 
typical bulletin will have 64 pages. The service will sell for $7.50; buyers 
of Subject Gnide can receive it the first year by paying an additional $2.50. 
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NEWS AND INFORMATION 


The R.R. Bowker Company is also offering, for those who have 
not yet purchased Subject Guide, a copy of the 1958 edition and .the 
supplementary service for $20. 


Midwinter Meeting of the A. L. A. 


me _The Midwinter Meeting of the American Library Association will 
€ held in Chicago, January 27-30, 1959 with headquarters as usual at the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel. 


Atomic Information More Easily Available 


In order to make atomic information more easily available the 
United Kingdom Atomic Energy Authority has decided to make fuller use 
of microphotography. The effect of this will be to make all non-secret 
reports which have been prepared since 1947 readily obtainable. Complete 
sets are also being presented to a number of other countries and to certain 
international agencies. 


From February 16th, 1959, a large number of unclassified and 
declassified reports, which have hitherto been obtainable only on loan from 
A. E. A. libraries, will be available in micro form, Arrangements have been 
made with Micro Methods Ltd., of East Ardsley, Wakefield, Yorks, for the 
production of microcopies on card of all unclassified and declassified reports 
issued between 1947 and December 1956 and, on a continuing basis, of those 
reports issued since 1956 which are not available on sale from Her Majesty's 
Stationery Office. Microcopies may be purchased from Micro Methods. 
Further information can be had from United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority, 11, Charles II Street, London, S, W. I. 


Books on India in USSR 


“A Modern History of India” by a group of scholars will come off 
the press soon. It analyses the prinpal problems of India’s social, economic 
and political life in 1918-1956 and throws light on science, literature and art 
in present-day India. The auth«rs paid special attention to the national 
liberation movement, which led to the foundation of the Republic of India, 


The programme of publications includes “A History of Indian 
Social Thought” (i9th and early 20th centuries) by Erik Komarov and 
“A History of Social Thought of Modern India” by Ludmila Gordon- 
Polonskaya. 
“Work Flow in University & College Libraries” 


The University Grants Commission will hold a Seminar on “Work 
Flow in University and College Libraries’’ from Wednesday, March 4 to 
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Saturday,March 7 1959,at Vigyan Bhavan,New Delhi. Shri C.D. Deshmukh, 
Chairman, University Grants Commission, will inaugurate the Seminar and 
Dr. $.R. Ranganathan will be its Director. 


The Seminar, which will be attended by about 70 Librarians repre- 
senting 38 University Institutions in India, will discuss problems relating to 
the development and details of library services and libraries techniques in 
the various universities in the country. 


Libraries occupy a pivotal place in modern Universities and the 
University Grants Commission has accordingly given high priority to the 
improvement of University libraries. The Commission has been giving 
financial assistance to Universities for construction of new buildings, pur- 
chase of books and journals, etc. It is the aim of the Commission to assist 
the University libraries to function more effectively in raising academic 
standards and encouraging research work. 


Proceedings of the Seminar will appear in the March 1959 issue 
of The Indian Librarian, 
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‘ Jayakar, speaks of men and matters from 1900 to the present 
% day, in 4volumes, Vol. I Rs. 25.00» 
: Vol, II Due shortly, % 
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“Books, like ships, have the toughest armor, the largest cruising 
? 
range, and mount the most powerful guns. 





—Franklin D, Roosevelt 


The Status of American College and University Librarians, Edited 
by Robert B. Downs. Chicago: American Library Association, 1958, 
i76p. $3.50. (ACRL Monograph Numter 22) 


College and University librarians occupy an important place today 
in America. Their importance is explained in this monograph. A number 
of eminent librarians have enriched it by their well-thought out contribu- 
tions which cover everything that goes to make Or mar the status of the 
custodians of libraries. 


The monograph opens with an assessment of the new personal 
programme for Harvard librarians, but later on reverts to the examination 
of the current status of university library staffs, the dynamics of securing 
academic status, the quest for Faculty rank, the case for Faculty status for 
librarians, the sociology of a protessional college librarian, the trend towards 
academic recognition of college librarians, the Faculty rank for library staff 
members in medium-sized universities and college and for professional 
librarians, the position of the college librarian in the academic community, 
the impact of higher learning on college librarians and the status of these 
librarians and those in-charge of university libraries. 


The Editor has contributed three thought provoking chapters to 
the monograph. His appraisal of the current status of university library 
staffs is enlightening, and his answer to the question: Are College and 
University librarians academic ? convincing. With careful detachment he 
leads us toa newapproach tothe analysis of the academic status for 
university libaraians. 


The assessment of the status and functions of college and university 
librarians, throughout the monograph, is objective and answers a number of 
questions on the subject. In away it removes confusion and suggests a 
programme, which it followed, will further raise the status. It rightly gives 
significance to professional training, the area of the librarians’ activity, his 
security ahd morale, his qualification for inclusion in the teaching staff and 
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a sound policy of the Administration to improve the status of the library 
staff and to help the “bookman”’ to fit into“the laboratory for teaching anc 
research in the humanities and the social studies’. 


It is heartining to note that “librarians in America are moving 
from their semi-clerical status of thirty years ago toward full acceptance as 
members of the acidemic family”. But their staff is yet to achieve a 
recognised status, the importance of which is stressed in this monograph. 
The monograph is a fine contribution to literature on Library Science. 


Understanding and preventing Juvenile Delinquency, practical 
resources for individual, church, family, and community, by Haskell M. 
Milier, Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1958, 19I1p. (Paper $1.25, Cloth $2. 25) 


Dr. Miller, Head of the Department of Social Ethics at Wesley 
Theological Seminary, Washington, D.C., very ably analyses in this book 
the causes which lead to Juvenile delinquency ...... a serious problem facing 
the Society today. The remedies he suggests will, undoubtedly, contribute 
to the solution since they emanate from the author’s deep study and 
research work. The projects, put forth by him at the end of each chapter, 
are worth following. We share his “Christian concern” since itis the 
concern of a writer who wants to do good to humanity. 


Dr. Miller rightly observes that ‘‘the problem is largely one of 
Juveniles in a delinquent society’’ where children and youth are neglected, 
He draws the attention of the Church towards the apathy of tue Society. 

In the first chapter he explains who isa juvenile delinquent. In 
the second the author tells us why there are so many delinquents. The 
chapters that follow answer the questions: Why are christians conc’rned ? 
What is research revealing ? How should delinquents be tr2ited ? How can 
delinquency be prevented ? What can parents do ? What can the concerned 
Christian do ? What can the Churches do ? 


In a remarkable manner Dr. Miller removes the confusion concern- 
ing the reasons for the great anount of juvenile delinquency and holds the 
view that the family is ‘‘the main chanael through which disturbance and 
disorganization are passed along to the child’. When the values of a 
dynamic Society are lost lhe disease spreads and engulfs the younger 
generation. Here he reminds the sincere Christian of his duties to see that 
the disease is checked properly. 


He draws our attention too to the fact that ‘‘far more comprehen- 
sive, integrated, long-range research’’ is needed ‘“‘into the causes of 
delinquency than has yet been undertaken” He is perfectly justified in 
saying that “despite encouraging exceptions, carelessness and confusion 
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characterize the treatment of delinquent children.”” He suggests a number 
of “focal points for action’, and constructive approaches to the problem, 
He points out the goals which “parents may strive for in seeking to protect 
their children from the ravages of juvenile delinquency”. He shows the 
right path to the churches to meet the “challenges”’. 


The author has avoided technicalities and excessive professional 
terminology and made the book highly interesting and useful. It is extremely 
well written. 


Law Relating to Foreign Exchange: beinga Commentary on the 
Foreign Exchange Regulation Act (Act VII of 1947) amended up-to date 
with the relevant sections of the Sea Customs Act with notes, by Shiavaz 
R, Vakil; with an Introduction by Sir Jamshedji B. Kanga. Bombay: 
N.M. Tripathi Private Ltd. 1958. 524p. Rs.20.00. (40 sh. or $6.00) 


The author has performed a difficult task with credit. We must 
say he has done his job extremely well. In the absence of any precedents 
and in the presence of a plethora of rules and notifications, issued by the 
Government from time to time, he has simplified the law for the lawyer 
and the laymen. The interpretations havea judicious mind behind them 
and the book an effort which will be appreciated by the reader. 


The law relating to Foreign Exchange Regulation and Exchange 
Control bristles with difficulties, as Sir J. B. Kanga puts it. But the author 
has spared on efforts in removing thosz difficulties. 


This is the second edition of the book. Mr. Vakil has re-written 
the commentaries on the various sections of the Foreign Exchange Regula- 
tions Act and given exhaustive notes in Appendix A for the guidance of the 
reader, The lang :aze used is simple and explains the subject clearly. 


The first part of the book is covered by the interpretation of the 
various Sections of the Foreign Exchange Regula ion Act of 1917 as 
amended by the Central Acts (VIII) of 1952 and (XXXIX) of 1957. The 
second part gives the Foreign Exchange Regulalion Rules of 1952 issued 
by the Ministry of Finance (Department of Economic Affairs) and as 
amended up to April 20,1957. This is followed by the Appendix con- 
taining the text of the Foreign Exchange Regulation Act of 1947; the 
Pakistan Act as amended up to September ‘(), 1957, on the subject; the 
relevant provisions of the Defence of India Rules relating to exchange 
control as modified and continued in force by Section 2 of the Emergency 
Provisions Ordinance, 1946; the Imports and Exports (Control) Act of 1947 
and the Import Trade Control Order. Appendix A incorporates relevant 
Sections os the Sea Customs Act of 1578, along with notes ou them, 
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We congratulate the author on the stupendous labour he has put 
in, in making the Law relating to Foreign Exchange understandable to the 
reader, the lawyer and the trader who are sure to welcome the book, It 1s 
the only work which deals with the subject so exhaustively and clearly. 


Pustakalya Karyapadhati ka Vyawaharik Jnyan, by Bimal Kumar 
Datta, (Hindi trarslation of A Practical Guide to Library Procedure), 


Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1959. 146p. Rs.8.50.n.p. 

This Hindi translation of a most useful wosk for librarians work- 
ing in Municipal, Sck.col and College libraries covers practical routine and 
the mechanics of librariznship, deals in a vigorous fashion with elementary 
principles, processes and practices, 


Book selection, accessioning, classification, cataloguing, preparation 
of books for the shelf, registration of borrowers, loan methods, reference 
service, publicity; rules and regulations, etc., are among the subjects 
covered. 


The book is most attractively written and contains numerous 
diagrams and charts. 


Mr.Datta is librarian of the Central Library, Visva-3harati Uni- 
versity, Santiniketan, and is the author of number of practical books and 
papers on librarianship. 

A Bunct. of Old Letters written mostly to Jawaharlal Nehru and 
some written by him. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1458.  51Ip. 
Rs, 12,50, 

This best-seller contains 366 letters from personages ranging fron 
Sarojini Naidu to George Bernard Shaw. In his Foreword, Mr. Nehru 
writes, the letters collected in this volume ‘revive old controversies and 
almost forgotten memories come tack to mind.“ For evample, the great 
nationwide debate preceding and following the Tripvri Congress is reflec- 
ted in the lengthy correspondence between Mr. Nehru, on the one hand, 
and Mr. Subhas Bose and Mr. Sarat Bose on the other. and also bet- 
ween Mr. Subhas Bose and Mahatma Gandhi. 


Smti Sarojini Naidu whose letters are as lyrical as her poems. 
On hearing of Nehru’s election zs Congress President in 1929, she writes: 
“T lay awake till late into night thinking of the significance of the words 
Thad used so often in reference to you, that you were predestined to a 
splendid martyrdom. As I watched your face while you were being given 
the rousing ovation on your election, I felt I was envisaging both the Coro- 
nation and the Crucifixion — indeed the two are inseparable and almost 


” 


synonymous in some circumstances and some situations...... ; 
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Among other letters included are those of Mahatma Gandhi, 
Motilal Nehru, Rabindranath Tagore, M.A. Jinha, Lala Lajpat Rai, 
George Bernard Shaw, Romain Rolland, Mao Tse-tung. Lord Wavell, 
Sir Stafford Cripps, Harold Laski and many others, 


The Education of the Individual, by Alfred Adler: Foreword by 
Carleton Washburne. New York: Philosophical Library, 1958, 143p, $3.50. 


Dr. Adler, in this book, emphasises the importance of each 
indiv‘dual at any given moment of his life. He explains why “the individual 
is an end, not a means’’, and what his relationship with the world of 
others is. 


He removes “the confusion as to his place and function among 
others, the doubt as to whether or not he is an equal, the horror of the 
vacuities of the ephemeral, and the doubt again, the doubt as to the conse- 
quences of his actions...” 

The author feels that the individual is as he selects and arranges. 
He is never quite satisfied. He always feels that he ought to be different, 
ought to be better, ought to be somebody else. His relationship with the 
world, Dr. Adler says, consists of memories which can be used as pointers 
towards issues. He is an equal to others, an equal among other individuals, 
yet as an equal he is also an end. How to teach him? The author holds 
the view that the teacher must use very simple and clear language to make 
him understand what he ( the teacher ) says. 


Dr. Adler cites Proust and recalls his first day in school. He 
stresses the importance of the use of language in literature and the use of 
the story as a perfect illustration by the teacher in his courses. He thinks 
t at the literature of the Bible also trains us for living the “‘eternal’’ 
moment. He deals with the connection between primitive and civilized 
phases of society. Civilization, he says, must have an atmosphere that 
encourages new inventions, 


The influence of the ‘myths’ and “‘rituals’’ is traced by Dr. 
Adler. He doesn’t rely on an individual’s noble intentions alone. He is 
interested in him even though he has not yet made any moral improvement. 


Dr. Adler tells us which teacher can be “good” or “‘better’’ or 
“bad“ and what his approval should be. ‘‘Progress in learning how to 
love one person, is progress in learning how to love mankind’,, he says. 
He doesn’t want any popularity consent nor is he enamoured of the socialist 
school. He is of the opinion that “education is a way of learning how to 
love one another“. The teacher is to help in achieving this ideal. 


The book reminds us of our own importance and asks us not to 
lose heart in a society which is unkind, The author revolutionises the 
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concept of the teacher and the taught and asks both to love each other and 
their fellow human beings. His contribution to progressive thought is 
indeed great. He breaks new ground and is highly original in his 
thinking and approach. 


India, The Inside Story, Past, Present and Future; A Comprehen- 
sive Appraisal, by Frank C, Cheokolingo; Foreword by Dr, Paul A. 
Reeder. New York: Exposition Press, Inc.’ 1958, 195p. $4. 00, 


Here is the gripping story of Indiatold by Dr. Chookolingo 
with sympathy, conviction and courage. He surveys life in villages and 
cities — five dictinct types —- with a view not to damning the country but 
to enlightening the foreigners who are eager to visit it. He gives usa 
glimpse into the social, economic and religious life of people, with the 
background of India’s history. Interesting sidelights follow and the author 
examines the possibilities of the success of communism, the impact of the 
West and the individuality of the East. 


Dr. Chookolingo interprets the Indian way of life with the objecti 
vity of a discerning mind and “a truly cosmopolitan outlook’. 


The author and his wife, with “scholarly interests’, lived in 
Southern India for two years and duriay their stay converted ai unpromi- 
sing piece of land into a fertile farm and gained practical knowledge of our 
rural life. He has used that knowledge with advantage. 


We are glad to note that the experiences he records in this book 
do not give a dismal! picture. He agrees that there is eagerness to contri- 
bute one’s mite to the development of the country. People are aware of 
the importance of progressive projects -- education, planning, etc. 


We appreciate the author’s defence of India’s foreign policy— the 
product of ‘‘geographical location’. He cautions America against labelling 
India as communist and feels that if America sympathetically understands 
India both will remain friends for ever. 


He does not mince .matters and frankly warns us against over 
population. The aspect he ignores is that a rapidly changing population 
may by controlled if India is helped by America to develop industrially at 
a accelerated pace and to remove illiteracy and social backwardness with 
zeal and energy. Not only in the community projects the United States 
can also help in other projects too, particularly in establishing technical 
institutions and crpital industries. 


The author has avoided the examination of the Kashmir question 
or the canal waters dispute or other querrels between India and Pakistan. 
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He has rightly done so. But one aspect which needed his attention was the 
problem of building up the armed forces to cope with the situation created 
by the U.S. arms dole to Pakistan. If the money being spent on the Army, 
Air Force and Navy of India had been utilized to build factories, schools 
and colleges, hospitals, farms and housts the Indian Democracy would have 
been a bullwork against Communism by this time. This heavy drain on her 
resources is due to the United S-ates which has played into the hands of 
Pakistan rulers who have little liking for Democracy. 


Dr. Chookolingo slightly overdraws the picture of the menace of 
Communism and under-rates the capacity of India to protect its neutrality. 
Communism will ever remain a threat to poor India. The poverty cannot 
be removed if a neighbouring power is encouraged to be a menace to our 
country’s security. America must revive its faith in Democracy and not 
overlook military dictatorship because it suits its certain purposes. 

However. we are indebted to the au‘hor for an excellent appraisal 
of India’s role in Democracy, her past, present and future. It is a very 
interesting book which will be welcomed by all dispassionate readers who 
are in search of an objective account of Indian life. 





BORIS PASTERNAK 


Boris Pasternak, author of DOCTOR ZHIVAGO, the bestseller, 
is to be reinstated in his former position and the Union of Soviet Writers 
have been told that they must re-elect him,according to East Berlin sources, 


The order is said to have come from Mr. Khrushchev. It will 
be recalled that no action was taken a ainst either Pasternak or his book 
until he had been awarded the Nobel Prize for Literature. 


Pasternak will not-.be allowed to receive the Nobel Prize — 
worth about £14,500 —- but it is now reported likely that the value of the 
award will be made up to him by the Soviet Government. 








$7,500 


for the prize-winning ncvel! in new annual 


Macmillan Fiction Contest 


All manuscripts comply ng with the rules and under consideration 
between January | and March 31, 1959 are eligible. The prize consists of 
an outright award of $2,500 plus a $5,000) advance against future royalties. 
The winning novel will be published in the Fal! of 195y. For full infoma- 
tion, ask to see the official brochure or write to : 


Fiction Award Editor 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


60 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK II, N.Y., U.S.A, 
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Books That Matter 


Of Special Interest To Librarians 


Catalog Use Study: Director’s Report by Sidney L. Jackson; 
Edited by Vaclav Mostecky. Chicago: A.L.A. 1958, $2.25, 


This study of the catalog, conducted by the Policy and Research 
Committee of the Cataloging and Classification Section, American Library 
Association Resources and Technical Services Division, was p!anned to 
measure how well the catalog does its work and to determine just what it 1S 
supposed to do. Dr. Sidney L. Jackson, Director of the study and author 
of this report, summarizes and interprets data collected in more than 5,000 
interviews with catalog users in 39 academic. public and research libraries 
The report,embodying as it does so much original thought and investigation, 
should be of great value to the cataloguers. 


Universal Copyright Convention: An Analysis and Commentary, 
by Arpad Bogsch. New York: R.R. Bowker Co. in co-operation with The 
Copyright Society of the U.S.A. 1958. $12.00, 


In this valuable publication, each article of the Universal Copy 
right Convention is treated separately, in the order in which it appears in 
the Convention. It includes the text of the Convention, with chapters 
devoted to three protocols which were adopted. The book should be useful 
to the Copyright National Libraries, Publishers, Librarians, Film Producers 
advertising agencies and music publishers. 


Personnel Administration in Libraries, by Kathleen B. Stebbins. 
New York: The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1958, $6.00. 


In this admirable book, Mrs. Stebbins, Director of Personnel of 
the Detroit Public Library describes summary of current principles, policies 
and practices, not only in the field of library administration but also in that 
of personnel administration in general. The second half is devoted to forms 
and records, followed by personnel practices, classification plans, and salaries 
in forty-three public libraries, both municipal and country. Other chapters 
treat of in-service training, motivating the staff, effective communication 
within the library, developing good work habits, training for leadership, 
evalution and rating, and helping the employee plan for his retirement. 
This is a substantia! work, which will be of great value to the progressive 
public libraries of today. 
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BOOKS THAT MATTER 


Integrating Library Instruction with Classroom Teaching at 
Plainview Junior High School, by Elsa R. Berner. Chicago: A.L.A. $2.75, 


The book is in three parts. The first outlines the course of library 
nstruction followed in five departments -—-English, social studies, science, 
nusic, home economics. For each department the author indicates the 
minimum lesson requirements for the three years, the subjects of each 
instruction unit, referring to the lesson plans in Parts II and III. The lesson 
plans—the core of the book—cover orientation to the library in a sequence 
of twelve lessons; and the special materials and methods which concern the 
various departments. Throughout the book runs the theme of teacher- 
library cooperation: the school library is an integral part of an effective 
educational programme; but making the most of it falls to the departments 
and individual teachers to whom this book is primarily directed. Covering 
fresh ground, this book will be essential professional reading for teachers 
and school librarians, an obvious text for many library science and teacher- 
training courses. 


Artists and Curators 


Modern Art: A Pictorial Anthology,Edited by Charles McCurdy; 
Designed by Charlotte Trowbridge. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
1958. $6.90. 


This finely produced book contains an incisive historical analysis and 
fulsome pictorial record of the painting, sculpture, architecture and design 
of the last 100 years throughout the world. The editor and contributing 


. specialists spent over four years applying their intimate, critical knowledge 


of modern art in exacting research and selection to make this survey the 
best —indeed, the only one—of its kind. More than 1,000 exceptionally 
well reproduced and documented illustrations depict notable works in the 
fine and applied arts in Europe, in North,Central and South America and in 
parts of the Far East, covering the major and minor schools and movements 
since the time of Manet as well as the works of more pronouncedly 
individualistic artists. The most striking feature of the book is the account 
of the number of new ways in which the various forms of art have been 
made accessible to sections of the community hitherto unprovided for. It 
is illustrated with first-class photographs and reproductions of paintings. 
A bibliography of over 700 entries, thoroughly integrated with the text, 
authoritatively guides the reader into further, more detailed reading, 


The Beginnings of Christian Art, by D. Talbot Rice. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1957, $7.95. 


A. book of historical value containing results of research and 
important discoveries in the last thirty years —new material which has not 
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previously been accessible to a wide public. It is mainly about painting 
and mosaics, with some discussion of related areas such as sculpture and 
illuminated manuscripts. The period covered in this book is that from the 
very beginnings of Christianity till the time when a new outlook began t 
replace the early mediaeval one. It is intended primarily for the mor: 
general reader, and short bibliographies of essential books are included at 
the end of each chapter. 


Dr. Rice is Watson-Gordon, Professor of the History of Art, 
Edinburgh University, a position he has held since 1934, He is the autho: 
of a number of books and numerous articles on art, including Byzantine 
Art, published by Pelican Books. 


General Interest 


Diversities: Essays in Economics, Sociology and Other Social 


Problems, by D. P. Mukerji. New Delhi: People’s Publishing House. 
1958, Rs. 15 


The essays in this volume are based on a series of publtc lectures 
and articles published in various periodicals of India. These are classified 
under, economics, history, sociolozy and literature. The last one is on 
‘Social changes and Intellectual Interest’, paper read at UNESCO Seminar, 
Delhi, 1956 in which he is equally convinced that the ‘master-key to the 
theme is personality in its dialectical relation with group attitudes and 
interests, both intellectual and otherwise’. The wisdom and sanity of this 
book should be of great help to the students of economics and sociology. 
The author is Professor and Chairman, Department of Economics, Muslim 
University, Aligarh. 


American Poetry at Mid-Century, by John Crowe Ransom, 
Delmore Schwartz and John Hall Wheelock. (Lectures presented under the 
auspices of the Gertrude Clarke Whittal Poetry and Literature Fund). 
Washington: The Library of Congress (Reference Department) 19538. 
25 Cents. 


The three lectures in this brochure were delivered at the Library 
of Congress on January 13, 20, and 27, 1958., as a series in the literary 
programme sponsored by the Gertrude Clarke Whittal Poetry and Literature 
Fund. Within the theme of “American Poetry at Mid-Century” the three 
poets presented, respectively, ‘New Poets and Old Muses,’”’ ‘The Present 
State of Poetry,” and “The Two Knowledges: An Essay on a Certain 
Resistance.”* 
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Books Received 


A bibliography of recent general books on stamp and coin collecting and 
the postal service, compiled by Phillip Rochlin. (Reprinted form the 
Philatelic Literature Review 8, 3-16 (1958) . Passaic ,N.J .: Philatelic 
Literature Association. 16p. $1.00, 

A bunch of old letters written mostly to Jawaharlal Nehru and some 
written by him. Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1958, 511p. Rs.12.50, 

Across the night: Adventures in the supranormal, by J .E. Jacoby. 
New York : Philosophical Library,Inc. 1958. 110p. $3. 75. 

All men are brothers: life and thoughts of Mahatma Gandhi as told in his 
own words. Paris: Unesco. 1958. 196p. $2.5), 

American poetry at Mid-Century , by John Crowe Ransom, Delmore 
Schwartz and John Hall Wheellock. Washington: The Library of 
Congress (Reference Department) . 1958. 49p. 25cent. 

An analytical philosophy of religion, by Willem F. Zuurdeeg. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1958. 320p. $4.75. 

Below the surface, compiled by Alice Isabel Hazeltine. Nashville: 
Abingdon Press. 1958 223p. $3.95. 

Catalog use study. Director’s report by Sidney L. Jackson. Edited by 
Vaclav Mostecky. Chicago: American Library Association. 1958, 86p. 
Paper, $2.25, 

County and Regional library development, by Gretchen Knief Schenk. 
Chicago: American Library Association. 1954. 272p. $5.25, 

Dictionary of French literature, edited by Sidney D. Braun. New York: 
Philosophical Library. 1958. 362p. $10.00, 

Diversities: Essays in Economics, Sociology and other Social problems, by 
sag Mukerji. New Delhi: People’s Publishing House. 1958, 3382p, 

s.15,00, 
maeeasion, by R. Dhiman., I.udhiana: Dhiman Press of India. 1958, 64p. 
s.2.50. n.p. . 

Existentialism and education, by George F. Kneller. New York: 
Philosophical Library, Inc. 1958, 170p. $3.75. 

First aid, the authorised manual of The St. John Ambulance Association 
of the Order of St. John, The St. Andrew’s Ambulance Association, 
The British Red Crose Society. London: Educational Productions Ltd. 
1958, 192p. 4sh. 

Gaylord Library Supplies Catalog no, 59 (1959-1960) Syracuse, N. Y: 
Gaylord Bros, Inc 72p. 
Ghana Library Board. Annual Report for the year ending 30th June, 

1958, 34p. 

Guide to the literature of Mathematics including related works on engineer- 
ing science, by Nathan Grier Parke III. New York: Dover Publications, 
Inc. 1958, 436p. $2.49. 

Hindu Philosophy, by Thoes Bernard. Bombay: Jaico Publishing House, 
1957, 243p. Rs.3.00. 

Index translationum: International bibliography of translations. Vol. 10, 
Paris: Unesco. 1959 70Ip. $18.00 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 


Intergrating library instruction with classroom teaching at Plainview Junior 
High School, by Elsa Berner. Chicago: American Library Association. 
1958. 176p. $2.75. ; 

Libraries in Japan, Edited by Japan Library Association. Tokyo, 1958. 
2nd. edition. 76p. 

Look no further, by Richard T. Hougen; IIlustrations by Robert D. 
Bigelow. Nashville: Abingdon Press. 1955, 244p. $3.00, 

Magic and Religion: Their psychological nature, origin, and funct:on, by 
George B. Vetter. New York: Philosophical Library. 1958, 555p* $6.00, 

Modern Art, A Pictorial Anthology,Edited by Charles McCurdy. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1958 789p. 36.90, 

Nursing: the authorised manual of The St. Joha Ambulance Associatioa of 
the Order of St. John, The St. Andrew’s Ambulance Association, The 
British Red Cross Society. London: Educational! Productions Ltd. 1958. 
294p. ds. 6d. net : 

Personal Administration in libraries, by Kathleen B. Stebbins. New York: 
The Scarecrow Press, Inc. 1958, 304p. $6.00, 

Pustakalya Karyapadhati ka Vyawaharik Jnyan, by Bimal Kumar Datta. 
Bombay: Asia Publishing House. 1959. 138p. Rs.8.50. n-p. 

South African Library Association. Aunual Report 1957-1958. Johan- 
nesburg. 32p, . 

Study Abroad: International Handbook, Fellowships, Scholarships, 
Educational Exchange. Vol. 10, 1958-1959. Paris: Unesco. 1958, 779p. 
$3.00 or lish. } 

Subject Collections: A Guide to special collections in libraries, Edited by 
Lee Ash. New York: R.R. Bowker Co. 1958, 476p. $15.00, 

Subject list of recent acquisitions: The James Thomson Shotwell Library, 
New York City. December 1958 (No. &). 

The Beginnings of Christian Art, by D. Talbot Rice. Nashville: Abingdon 
Press.1957.223p, $7.95. 

The Education of the Individual. by Alfred Adler. Foreword by Carleton 
Washburne. New York: Philosophical Library. 1958, 143p, 33.50. 

The Effective location of public library buildings, by Joseph L. Wheeler. 
Urbana,IIlinois: University of Illinois Library School. 1958, 50p, S100 
(Occasional Papers. No. 5 July 1958) 

The Library-sponsored discussion group,by Rebert Lee. (Library Community 
Project). Chicago: Amesican Library Association. 1957, 85p. $1.25, 

The Man in the Iron Mask, by Alexandre Dumas. Bombay: Jaico Publish- 

._ing House. 1958, 526p. Rs.4.50. np. 

The Price of a Wife, by G-D. Khosla. Bombay: Jaico Publishing House. 
1958, 21 1p. Rs, 2.50. n.p. 

The Status of American College and university librarians. Edited by 
Robert B. Downs. Chicago: American Library Association. 1958, 176p. 
53.50, (ACRL Monograph Number 22 

The World of Dreams, by Henry Bergson. New York: Philosophical 
Library. 1958. 58p. $2.75. 

Understanding and preventing Juvenile delinquency, practical resources for 
individual. church, family and community, by Haskell M. Miller, 
Nashville: Abingdon Press, 1958, 19I1p. Paper, $1.25. Cloth, $2.75. 
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The author of these useful books is to be awarded a cash 
prize of Rs, 1000,— by the Syndicate of the Punjab University. 


~~ nc e 
malas Usdias azar 
aaqe : qeng@ fagra fag 
THIAGATT AAASIT TAT TWAT ATT He Go Yo 


This book is specially intended to fulfil the needs of the 
students of politics and is also useful for the general reader. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LTD. 


(Incorporated in England with Limited Liability) 
BOMBAY CALCUTTA MADRAS 


xy 
ol 





Guide To the Literature of 
Mathematics And Physics 


Including Related Works on Engineering Science 
by Nathan Grier Parke III 


The Guide lists more than 5,500 key words under 12) 
subject headings such as Projective Geometry, Geometric Optics, 
and Cosmic Rays. It also contains an extensive listing of 
bibliographical aids: abstracts, indexes, periodicals, reviews, 
bibliographies directories, encyclopedias, documentary reproduc- 
tions, guides, and library resources. A complete Author and 
Subject Index allows instantaneous location of the bibliographical 
data on any bock. 

With the literature grown to such huge proportions, the 
GUIDE TO THE LITERATURE OF MATHEMATCS AND 
PHYSICS has become an indispensable research assistant for 
every physicist, mathematician, engineer, scientist, student, and 
researcher .2nd revised edition. 71-page intcoduction, indexes, 


464 pp. Paperbound $?,49, 


DOVER PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


920 Broadway, New York 10, N.Y. USA. 
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Printed by Sant Ram Bhatia, at Kapur Art Press, Adda Hoshiarpur, 
Jullundur City and published by him from 233, MODEL TOWN, 
Jullundur City (India) Editor : Sant Ram Bhatia. 
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In ENGLISH Translation 


Now Available ............ in complete translation : 


* PROBLEMS OF ECONOMICS : (Voprosy Ekonomiki), Monthly 
Journal of the Institute of Economics, USSR Academy of 


Sciences; $50.00 per year (12 issues) 


SOVIET EDUCATION: (Sovetskaya Pedagogika), Monthly 
Journal of the RSFSR Academy of Pedagogical Sciences; 
$70.60 per year (12 issues) 


Available serially for the first time July, 1959 (offer conditional upon 
subscriber response ) 


* FOREIGN TRADE: (Vneshniaia Torgovlia), Journal of the 
USSR Ministry of Foreign Trade, complete translation, $35.00 


per year (12 issues) 


* PROBLEMS OF PHILOSOPHY : . (Voprosy Filosofii), Journal 
of the Institute of Philosophy, USSR Academy of Sciences, 
complete translation of major articles, 535.00 per year, 


(12 issues) 


* PROBLEMS OF LITERATURE: (Voprosy Literatury), Journal 
of the Association of Writers of the USSR and the Institute 
of World Literature, USSR Academy of Sciences, complete 


translation of major articles, 535.00 per year, (12 issues) 


International Arts & Sciences Press 
33 West 42nd Street, New York 36, N.Y. U.S.A. 
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